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ABSTRACT 

Although a large nuiber of studies on supervision 
have been redundant, soae important eapirical knowledge has been 
gained froa research in this area« Gvaltney, Andburg, Bluaberg, Ifeber 
and Anidon^ and Harguit have studied the differing perceptions of 
supervisory behavior by teachers, supervisors, and adalnistrators« 
Gross and Her riot and later Goldaan and Heald have identified 
specific aspects of administration and supervisory behavior which 
have considerable impact on teachers* attitudes toward general 
supervisory and administrative behavior patterns* Trask and Croft 
have described the state of supervisory practices in certain 
districts and the adaptations made by teachers and principals to 
supervisory expectations* Ziolkowski attempts to determine 
differences in supervisory practices in schools rated high on teacher 
effectiveness and in those rated low on teacher effectiveness. More 
recently, Wilson and his associates, in studying supervision from a 
sociological point of view, have developed a new concept of 
supervision-'*comprehensive planning* The research ob:iectives and 
findings of these and other studies are reported in this review. 
(Author/DR) 
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REVIEV/ OF RELATED RESEARCH UTEPATURE 
ON EDUCATIO riAL SUPcRViSION 

Introductio n 

Although a largo number of studies on supervision has been re- 
dundant' some Important empirical knowledge has been gained from 

research In this area. Gwaltnoy, Sandburg, Blumbergi V/ebcr end Arrildon, 
2 

and Marqult have studied the differing perceptions of supervisory 
behavior by teachers, supervisors and administrators. Gross and 
Herrlot and later Goldman and Heald have Identified specific aspects 
of administration and supervisory behavior v;hlch have the considerable 
Impact upon teachers^ attitudes toward thofr general supervisory and 
edmlnlstratlve behavior patterns. Trask and Croft have described the 
state of supervisory practices In certain districts end the adaptations 
made by teachers and principals to supervisory expectations. Zlolkov/skl 
•has conducted an Important piece of research to determine differences 
tn supervisory practices in schools rated high on teacher effectiveness 
end In those rated tow on teacher effectiveness. More recently, V/ltson 
and his associates In studying supervision from a sociological point of 

^Arnold J. FalusI and John C. Croft, "The Non-behavior of 
Supervisors". A paper presented to the A/iierican Educational Research 
Association Annual Meeting, Los Anodes, California, February 7, 1969, 
P. 2. ' ^ ^ ' 

2 ' 
Those and other research findings related to this study are 

reported on the pages follov;Ing. 



vtoWl have dovolopcd a now concept of supervision - that of coniprohonslvo 
planning. , • 

A brief review of the research and literature relevant to this 
study fol lows. ■ . ■ 



The Fa I u s i Study, m^"^ 

In 1968, Falusl selected a random sample of 100 studios on 
supervision and analyzed them using the fol towing classification: 

(1) Object - the person or supervisory rote under consideration, 

(2) mode - the characteristic of the object being considered/ 
.(3) task - level at which the object Is being considered, 

(4) source - the observer, 

(5) viewpoint - the point of view from which the object Is being 

observed ♦ 

Of the 966 Items of Information found In the 100 studies, 89.355 or 865 

Items v/ere found to be redundant. Falusl concluded; 

• '(1) There Is too much repetition fn research on super- 
vision: "It seems that any tv.enty studies on super- ^ 
vision wilt yield the entire knowledge on the subjecl." 

(2) Instead of a large body of empirical knowledge about 
supervision, Falusl found many studies of the *non- 

.behavior* of supervisors. 

(3) "It appeared that experts knew what supervfsors should 
do, and Investigators wont about attempting to ^ 
discover If supervisors v/ere doing these things." 



Arnold Falusl, "An Integration of Concepts from Empirical Studio: 
on Supervisory EJehavlor." (UnoubMshcd Master^s dissertation, Oepartmoot 
of Educational Administration, University of Toronto), I960* 

^Fafusl and Croft, p, 9. . 



Falusl , p. 47. 



A ro-examlnotlon of the studies setocted by Falus? shows that 
thlrty-^four per cent of them dealt v/lth the supervisory role and 
behavior of principals; thirty per cent examined supervisory behavior 
In general, sixteen per cent focused on specific supervisory roles 
besides that of the principal (e.g., the role of curriculum leador, 
consultant, department head); ten per cent dealt with supervising - 
teachers and student-teaching while the remaining ten per cent of 
the studios analyzed administrative roles. 

The Gwaltnoy Study, 1963^ 

The main purpose of the study was to analyze the role of "the 
elementary supervisor" and attempt to discover whether 'the elementary 
supervisor's porceotlon of hlis role differed significantly from 
superintendents' and teachers' perceptions of his role'. Gwaltney 
concluded that 

(1) The major portion of the 'elementary supervisor's' role Is 
admtntstratlve. He Is 'In charge bf ' the total, elementary 
program and In the administrative chart Is directly under the 
district superintendent and Is responsible to him. 

(2) "There was concensus between superintendents and supervisors 
concerning the accuracy of perception of the elementary 
supervisory role by referent groups." 

^Thanas Marlon Gwaltney, Jr. "Selected Aspects of the Perception 
of the Role of General Elementary Suoorvlsor by the Role Incumbent and 
Two Referent Roles in Selected School Districts of Missouri", (unpublished 
Doctoral dissertation, .Southern 1 1 1 Inols University) , 1063, 

Gv/altncy, p. 101 . 



(3) AHhough thoro wore significant dtfforcncos concornlng porcop+lon 

» 

of tho actual supervisory rolo I Q rathor. high degree of concen- 
sus exists omong the three major professional groups of 
supervisors, superintendents and teachers concerning vrhot the 
supervisory role Jdea I ly should be. 

the Sandbcrp Stud y, 1963^ , 

In a study of effective supervisory techniques as perceived by 
beginning teachers and supervisors Sandberg found: 

\t Olsagreement between supervisors and beginning teachers over 

m 

. the value of determining 
a) the extent to which books and Instructional materials v/ere 
being used, " 
, b) the completeness of lesson plans, 

c) the extent to which prescribed courses of study were being 
• used,. 

d) what constituted efficient pupil control, 

e) the effective use of bullertn boards and oth^r visual aids. 
2« Beginning teachers felt too many new materials such as currl^ 

culum guides and courses of study v;ere presented to them at 
' one time* , • 

5* Beginning teachers felt that supervisors' participation Ih 
* " faculty moottngs to share new Ideas and methods was effective. 
A* Nlnoty-flve per cent of the techniques deal Ing with the super- 
visory conference was rated as effecllvo by both beginning 
teachers and supervisors. 

^Herbert Holmes Srjndborg, ♦^neglrmlng Teachers and SupcrvfrorsV 
Appraisals of Solocied Supervisory Technlouos" (unpublished doctoral 
thesis, The Pennsylvanle State University, 1963) • 
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The^ BlumborQ and Am^c^on Study, IQCyt . ^ 

The purposo of the study v/as to discover teachers' perceptions 
of the supervisory conference and to relate these perceptions to 
teachers' evaluations of the productivity of the conference. For the 
purposes of the studyj direct supervisory behavior was defined 
operationaNy as "giving Inf.ormatlon or opinion, cjlvfng directions or 
commands, and giving criticisms, " while Indirect supervisory behavior 
was defined as "accepting feelings, praising or encouraging, accepting 
Ideas end asking quostlons*\ Teachers perceived the supervisors to be 
rtost productive v;hen they engaged In Indirect supervisory behavior. 
The teachers perceived themselves as learning more about themselves 
when the supervisor used both Indirect and direct supervisory behavior/ 

The Blumberg, V>'eber, Amidon Study 

It was the aim of this study to examine the following aspects 

of supervisor- teacher Interactions; 

iV The supervisors' perceptions of their ov/n behavior and teachers' 
perceptions of the supervisors' behavior. 

2t The perceptions of the teachers' attitude toviard the Interaction 
that takes place in the supervisory conference. 

3* The kind and amount of learning supervisors think teachers get' 
by v.'ay of supervision and the kind and amount t6achers say 
they get. ; * 

4. The degree of overal ! productlvl ty of supervisory interaction 
as seen by supervisor? and as seen by teachers. 



erIc 



- 0 ' 

/Arthur Blumbcrg and Edmund Amidon, "Teacher Perceptions of 

Supervisor-Teacher Interact ion, ( Adm 1 nj st re tor ' s Notohppk, XIV, No. 1 

September, 1065). /: / '^^"^ * 

^'^Arthur Murnborg, Wl 1 (red V/ebor and Edmund A/rildon, *'Suporvlsor 

(j»t#actlon <rti $;oon by Supervisors and Teachers." (A paper prencnted 

at the Annu<j| n/;ol Inqs of the American 'Tducatlorits I {Research Association, 
Nev/ York, Fobruory, 1967.) 
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The results of the study: . . ' 

* • 

(t) Suporvlsors soe thcrnsclvos as being toss diroct In thetr 

bohavlor toward teachers thart tcachors porcolvo them to bo. 

*<2> Teachers perceive themselves as learning less from supervisors 
than the supervisors thought they were learning. 

(3) Supervisors have a brighter view of the results of their 
efforts than teachers have of the results of the supervisors' 

• ' • efforts, (The person who Is In the higher position tends to 

see things differently and more positively than do those In 
' . • subordinate positions.) 

(4) Teachers see themselves In a situation where they are less 
free to Initiate discussion than their supervisors thought, 

the Marqult Study ^ ^ 

The purpose of this study v;as to compare teachers' and 
principals' perceptions of supervl sory stlmul I as principals attempted 
to bring about the overall Improvement of Instruction and to relate 
these percept Tons to factors such as age, experience, and tenure of the 
teacher and size of school* • 
Mar.qult found the fol lowing: 
(1) Principals perceived themselves as providing supervisory stimuli 
more frequently than did their teachers perceive them as doing 
so. Ovor&M, teachers perceived tholr principals as "rarely" 
or "sometlnics'' providing supervisory stimuli, while principals 
•perceived themselves as "often" providing supervisory stimuli. 
• ■ (2) As their ages Increase, te^ichers tended to score higher on 
their perception of the principals' supervisory stlmul I . 

^kav/rence J. Marqiilt, "Perceptions of the Supervisory Hohavlor 
of Secondary School Principals." <A pDper presented at the 1960 Annual 
meeting of f ho American Educel I ono I Research Assoclstlcn, Chicago, 
. IlllnoU, fob. 7-10, 1060.) 
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Marqult states; • • ' 

For tho most parti the highest rnqons were attained 

by the 50-59 years ago group of teachers. Tho 

lowest scores were obtained by the 30 years age ; 

group,./. One possible reason for this outcome 

may be that maturity Is accompanied by an Increased 

sensitivity toward human behaviors, and could 

contribute towards teachers' awareness of supervisory 

behaviors. '2 

(3) As their experience increased, teachers tended to score higher 
on their perceptions of the principal *s supervisory stifnull. 

(4) Teachers' perception of supervisory stimuli scores tended to Increase 

with Increase In school size and Increased preparation for teaching. 

(5) Tenured teachers tended to score sign! f leant ly h Igher on 

perceptions of supervisory stimuli than did non--tenured teachers. 

• 

The Gross and Merrlot Study, 1964^^ 

Gross and Iferrlot in their study* of the staff leadership In 
public schools measured the Executive Professional Leadership of 
Principals which they defined as the extent to which principals con for ;rt 
to the role which teachers feel they ought to fulfil L It was derived 
by asking each teacher to eval uate hi s prlncipa I 's behavior with regard 
to tv/e I vo statements, and then assigning a numerlcgl value to each 
answer. Scores were assigned to each statement ranging fronv one to six* 
The more positive tho answer given, the greater the numerical value. 
The average score for each teacher on the twelve Items was called the 
Executive Professional Leadership Score. 

In the study, Gross 6nd llorrlot (besides finding positive v 

^^Harciult, p. 19, 

^ -vHeal <;roriS and Robert E\ Herrlot. Sta ff Lc adorshio tn Putyilc 
Schools; A Soclo!ool<:?il Inoulrv. (Now York: Johrr V/i ley anT Sons, Inc. ^ 



relationships between Executlvo Professional Leadership iScores and 
staff morale, professional performance of teachers' and pupMsV 
loarning) found strong ro tat I onshtps between Executive Professional 
Leadership .and the following? 

(1) Perceived Support of Teacher Authority - the extent to which 
teachers perceived their principals as being supportive of 
thel r authority. 

<2) Perceived Level of Staff Involvement - the extent to which 

teachers perceived themselves as being Involved In the decision- 
making process of the school. 
(3) Perceived Level of Social Support - the degree to which the 
teachers perceived their principals as being individuals who 
understand and support their positions. • ' • 

On the basis of this research Gross and Herrlot concluded that the 
following may stand in Ihe way of a principal 's serving as leader of 
his professional staff:- 

(1> his unwt J ( Ingness to allow the teachers to participate In 
decisions about central school Issues/ 

(2) his stress on bureaucratic relationship to teachers, 

. * .1 ".■ ■ ■ 

(3) his unwl 1 1 ingness to of fer social SMpport to teacherSi 

■ ■ 'i ■ ■ 

<4) his fa I lure to stand behind the teachers when their authority 
Is questioned. 

According to the researchers, the findings show also that ''a professional 
staM may perform more, not less, effectively when Its administrators 
attempt to Inffuoncb It.'* ' J 

Gross and Korr lot, p. )55« 
■^Ib^rd. , p. 102/ 



•• ■■■■■■ ■ ^ 

The Goldman and Hoald Study, 1966^ ^ • ' 

The purpose of Goldmon and Heald's study v/as "to determine 
which spocHlc aspects of tho admtnlstrator's total behavforal pattern 
havo tho greatest Impact on teachers' attitudes toward that behavioral 
pa+tcrn"J^ Tho study Is, In part, a replication of +he Gross and 
Herrlot Pr((icfpalship Study In that the researchers attempt to find 
tho relationships between the dependent variable ^ Executive Profes- 
sional Leadership, which "represents a measure of a teacher's 
evaluation of the total behavioral pattern of his principal", and five 
specific aspects of administrative behavior - among them - support of 
teacher authority, level of staff Involvement, and social support of 
teachers • 

A multiple correlation coefficient of +0»81 v/as found between 
the five specific aspects of administrative behavior and the general 
administrative behavioral evaluation (Executive Professional Leaderslilp) . 
Tho specific aspects v/hlch contributed most to the multiple correlation 

• coefficient were (I) perceived level of social support of teachers, . 
and (2) the perceived level of staff Involvement. These tv/o specific 
aspects offered as good an evaluation of the general administrative 
behaviors as all five Independent variables combined. The Perceived 
Level of Social Support of teachers was found to bo the best single 

•predictor of Executive Professional Leadership. All of the five 

"^HarVey Goldman and Jamos E. Heald, "A Study of Tho Teacher- 
Admin I strotor Relationship and the Influence of Need Patterns." (Cast 
Lansing/ Michigan: Office of Research and Pub I Icat Ions, Col lego of 
Education, Michigan State Unlyerslty, t^66>. 

'^'flarvoy Goldman and Ja-nos G. ffeald^ "Teacher Expectations of 
Administrative behavior," educational Acffnlnlstratlon Oujirtcj^Y^, |V, 
Ho. 3 (Autumn, 1 9Cf5), p. 29. 7' 



to, 



Independent variables except perceived support of teachers* authority . 
' corrotatcd significantly with one another. 



the Trask Study (1962) '" ■ . 

' . Trask's study describes tho dl lemma presented to the principals 
In one school system by professlonol end bureaucratic requirements 
relative to supervision and suggests some of the methods v^hlch princi- 
pals employ to resolve the dilemma, tach resolution facilitates the 
principalis fulfilling to some extent the expectations of both the . 
teachers and the superintendent. The adaptations which the principal 
makes In supervising teachers are; 

(1) He supervises teachers but does so' by suggestion and 
advice rather than by exercise of authority (Trask does 
not make it clear v/hether she means ' forma P or \\c\fono,a\^ 
authority) , , 

(2) He accommodates the method and content of the supervision 
to his own qualifications relative to those of the teacher* 

(3) He redofines supervision to Include a number of role 
activities so that he comoMes with the superintendent's 

; recommended timo allocation but does not oversupervlse the 
teachers. 



The Croft Study, _1 965' ■ 

Defining supervision as tho '^efforts to stlmulatei coordinate 
and guide the continued growth of tcachers^'i John Croft and R, Jean 
HI Ms attempted to find out the state of supervisory practices in one 
school district. The researchers reached the following conclusions: 



Anne E» Trask, ^'Prlnclpals^ Teachers and Suporvlslont 01 lomi^as 
and $oluttonr>/' AdmInl!;tratQrVs MotebooH, Xtll, flo* 4 (December, 1064). 

^^Jolm C. Croft, ^^Tho Principal as Suporvlsort Some Ooscrlptlvo 
FlndlnjiJi and Important Quostlons,^^ Jour nal of; rduc at lonn^^^^^^ 
■ : : : VI, No* 2 (Ociobcr, IOCS), pp. I62-IT2. ^ . ' 
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(U Most of tho +oachors had not boon obsorvod very mych by tho 

principal . . 
(2) Instructional matters v/ere Infrequently discussed st staff 

neetlngs. . . • • . . 

.<3) Teachers wore the main sources of help to other teachers 

regarding teaching performance. * 

(4) Teachers perceived the prfnclpaMs major responsibility to be 
• In the area of budget, coordination/ policy, end public 

relations* 

(5) In ranking factors to be considered In Introducing changes In 
the school, the factor 'compatibility v/lth professional stand- 
ards' v/as ranked lo'west by teachers* 

Croft, In conclusion, r.alsos some Inportant Issues: 

(1) Hov/ can the or Inc I pa I best supervise In an organ Uetlona I setting 
V where teachers are professionals committed to autonomy and 

knowing what Is best for their clients - the students? 

(2) Ih an organizational sotting where the pr I net pat has many other 
demands on his time besides observing teachers tn the classroom, 
what kind of supervision should be employed to help tho teacher 
in the time aval lable? 

(3) IS the stifne kind of supervision valuable or effective vlth 
every kind of teacher? 

. , Of) ■ ■ ■•, • 

tho Zlolkowskl Study/ 106^"^ 

Zlolkewskt, In a study of supervisory practices, analysed the 



20 
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F.rwfn Harold Zlolkowakf ^ "PrftOtlcos In the Supervision of 
Instruction", Tho C'gnnd I an Adm 1 n i f.trator'^ V , Mo, 1 (October, 1067). 
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, \2 

admthtstrotors as superior In promoting teachor offocttvonoss end the 

' ■ . ■ ■■ ■ •■ . ■ ■■ - ■. . -j: 

rosponsos of toachors In twenty^four schools which were percolved by 
administrators as I nf or lor In prortioting teachor of fectlvcnoss In order 
to determine whether there were dHferences tn 

(a) the extent to whfch certain supervisory practices had bpen. 

• omp^loyed vMth the teachers over the preceding year, and 
<b) the teachers* perceptions of the principal ^s general super- 
visory style tn the two typos of schools. 

Fi ndings of the Study 

Y J In both types of schools, principals felt that the heavy 
demands of teaching and other duties hindered them from being adequately 
Involved In supervision, 

(2) Two-thirds of the teachers tn the sample reported having 
received no formalclassrocm visits from principals* Of those teachers 
vfsltedj sixty-two per cent were on fnterim staff. . 

(3) Over ninety per cent of teachers reported having observed no : 
demonstration lesson and a slml lar number reported that they had paid 
no visits 1o the classrooms of other teachers for the purpose of 
observing thel r methods, ' . , 

(4) The less formal, short classroom visits made by principals tn 
connection with other admfntstratlve routines v/ore reported by over 
two-thirds of the teachers. " ' . / 

Differences between superior end Inferior schools on group 
supervisory practices!- 

Ui,/' teadioi*^ \l schools perceived that a higher degree 

of Importance war. attoched to discussion tn their st^jff -\ i-"' 



tneeMngs of topics directly related to Improvement of teaching ^ 
than was porcolvod by teachers !n Inferior schools. 
2* Approximately sixty per cent of teachers In superior schools 

compared to thirty per cent of the toochers In Inferior schools, 
reported the appointment of one or more corrmlttees to study 
proi)lems related to teaching and curricula* 

. Teachers' perceptions of principals In superior schools differed 

significantly from teachers' perceptions of principals In Inferior 
schools. 

•The principal In the superior school v/as perceived to be 
/ (n more Industrious, 

(2) more keenly aware of what was going on, • . 

(3) bettor prepared v/henever he was expected to make some public 

presentation, 

« ■ ' ■ 

(4) more Interested In teachers as Individuals, 

(5) more approachable In terms of the extent teachers could discuss 
problems freely with him, 

(6) making a greater effort In planning the timetable to a ccoffimo- 
date loachers' specialties, 

. (7) more teaching-Involving In declslon-n^aklng, 

(8) more supportive of teacher authority, 

(9) more supportive In ^.providing teaching aids and materials, 
(10) more aggressive In regard to curriculum study and development, 
(t1) more encouraging of Innovations and new Ideas. 
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21 ■ ' 

Wil son. Dyar . Shapiro and Schol I . ^ 

In tho \ r book Soc I o I oqy of Suoorv 1 s I on , W i Ison, Byor, ot_al.' 
develop a now concept of supervision based on tho rationale that 
•Jsuporvlslon" by conventional doflhltlon - I destined for extinction 
because of current erroneous assumptions about the needs and competence . 
(or I ncompetenco) of teachers as wo 1 1 as a persi stent underestimation 
of tho growing dotemlnatlon Of school administrators to use more 
offectlvo means of accelerating and supporting educational growth." 
their nev; concept Is 'comprehensive planning'. Supervision Is defined 
es "the art and science of designing the educational environmont"; 
end an "Institutional function generated by a constel iatlon of Inter- 
dependent roles".^'* 

The authors stress the Importance of analyzing Inter-dependent 
roles, the supervisor traditionally has performed a personal role 
sandwiched between the teacher and the admlnlstralor. This personal 
role, by Its very nature, was authoritarian and narrow: 

• The supervisor, attached directly to the superin- 
tendent's office, but forced Into direct contact with 
teachers, find himself In a confrontation that places 
him In an auihorltarlan role. Lacking tho defined 
roto and official sanction understood both "above' and 
"belov/" the Image he has of his own position, he falls 
Into giving direct personal assistance to teachers, 
especially the beginners, the Isolates, the incompetents, 
•end the mo I contents. .. . Omitted from serious super- 
visory concern are the teachers with sufficient 
training, experience and local prestige. They have 
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^^L. Craln Vinson, T. Madison Byar, Arthur S. Shapiro, and 
Sh I r 1 6y H . Scho 1 1 , So ciology Suijerj/isionLJ^^ 
^^anhln q In Education .. (Boston J Allyn and Bacon), l%0. 

^^ ibld . , Preface, p. tx. 

^^Ibld., p. 3, . 

O ^"^Jbld., p. H. . 
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• oarnod o sought aftdr, but basfcolly undesirable 
Indopondcnco which Is both autonomous and anony/iious, 
Tho supervisor who has bocorro Important to the v 
marginal toachor only, assumes that' whore there Is no 
ptea for holR^thero (s no apparent need for hts 
services. I • ♦ 

The supervisor's alternative to performing a personal role between 

teacher and administrator Is to '^analyze tho companion roles of . 

teaching andVadfAin t strati on In viev/ of a possible reconstruction" 

of the educational environment. » 

The supervisory function of reconstructing teaching and adnlnts- 

tratlve roles Is appropriate to the changing needs of school personnel . 

Teachers today, In contrast to teacher characteristics of a few decades 

ago, are recruited f rom al I segments of society, are better educated, more 

professional ly oriented, and are moving Into the mainstream of comraun I ty 

llfo». Teachers are asking for an Increase In their professional res- 

ponsfbt I Itfes as teachers, alteration of Job descr I pt I onSi teaching 

schedules and physical plant characteristics. School. admlnUtrators, ^ 

too, "are being dra*.Yn froft» a larger segment of society, making career 

choices earlier and finding more opportunities for truly aggressive 

Intel lectual and creative roles" and ^'pressures are mounting for 

structural and organizational change to relieve 1he restrictions on 

27 

Individual and group creativity and Initiative^*, The changing needs , 
of teachers and administrators require comprehensive planning, 

The heir to the planning function is the supervisor, wherever 
he ts found, because nolther tho administrator nor tho toacher has 



^^Jbl.d, , p. 19* 
^'ibtd., p. 
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time +0 plan comprchonslvo school designs; Tho cMof tasks of tho 
•■ soporvlsor as plannor will bo'+he rcrroval of structural Impodlmonts to 
teaching and loarning, the clarification of purposes and facilitation 
of doctston-f^klng to promote continuous Institutional growth. 
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